


Women's Robes: The Achaemenid Era 


BERNARD GOLDMAN 


Two women as an apparition came, 
One in Persian robes instructed well, 
The other Doric, both in splendor dressed. 


Sisters they, wha casting for their father's land, 
She Greece received, she Asia where to dwell. 
Aeschylus, The Persians (produced 472 s.c.) 


The robes and suits of Achaemenid kings and 
courtiers, of their officer elite and palace do- 
mestics, have been generously discussed while 
the dress of the dames of the court and their at- 
tentive ladies-in-waiting has been recognized 
only in passing. Shall we place the blame for 
this disparity in scholarly exegesis on male 
chauvinism? I think not. The simple fact is, 
male robing of Persians and Medes, as well as 
that of their tributary peoples, is lavishly dis- 
played in their monumental and minor arts, 
and even spoken of by the Greek commenta- 
tors. But the Persians were little inclined to 
memorialize their women in the monuments 
or durable crafts. No woman appears among 
the hundreds of figures on parade in the stone 
tapestries ornamenting Pasargadae, Persepolis, 
and the tombs at Nagsh-i Rustam nor in the 
enameled brickwork of Susa. The meager evi- 
dence that is available to use for women's rob- 
ing is hardly sufficient for a true history, but a 
preliminary sketch of the major features may 
be entertained to some purpose. 

A ticking off of the available portraits of 
women during the Achaemenid era indicates 
the limitations imposed: several bits of scribed 
metal from the Treasure of the Oxus; a number 
of Greco-Persian gems, seals, and mortuary 
steles (most if not all from Asia Minor}, a pre- 
cious fragment of gobelin found at Pazyryk; 
some bone and metal figurines of uncertain date 
and origin; a singular cippus-like slah, appar- 
ently Perso-Egyptian; and a bronze caryatid sup- 
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porting an incense bowl on her head, recovered 
in Jordan, A pitiful few of these have an assured 
provenance; none can be assigned definitely to 
an Iranian workshop, and dates are safely ex- 
pressed in centuries only, some perhaps in the 
late sixth, but the locus is the fifth and fourth. 

Achaemenid men wore two basic types of for- 
mal dress: the so-called Persian Robe which 
they belted and draped in three or four ways and 
the tailored two-piece trousered suit usually re- 
ferred to as Median. Both styles are distinctly 
different from costumes based on kimonos, tu- 
nics with lengths of cloth draped around the 
body, scarves, kilts, vests, etc., of neighboring 
Mesopotamia and Anatolia. I have suggested 
elsewhere the pre-Achaemenid source for the 
Persian Robe |fig. 1} and the tailored suit doubt- 
less came from northern lands.’ 

Various authorities have emphasized the 
significance of Elamite influence on the Achae- 
menid court, stressing the “ample robes.”" Hinz 
suggested Achaemenid court dress—cloak, 
under-robe, and shoes, as well as weapons— 
derived from the Elamite, and labeled the 
sleeveless shirt as Elamite-Persian The 
winged “genius” relief at Pasargadae is clad in a 
caftan and long tunic of the type worn by Elam- 
ite prisoners in Assyrian reliefs. But the other 
carvings of the palace complex display the Per- 
sian Robe.* There is no reason to take the 
costume of the “genius” figure—obviously a 
metaphysical conjuration with foreign associa- 
tions—as regulation Achaemenid dress.° 
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Fig. 2. a. Tchoga-Zanbil figurine; b. suggested costume design. 


Given that the Persian Robe is styled quite 
differently from that depicted as worn by Elam- 
ites, and that the rabing of Achaemenid women 
resembled that of their spouses, one would as- 
sume Persian woman owed little, if anything, 
to the Elamite tailor also. Early Elamite styles 
much resemble those of Mesopotamia, but at 
least by the close of the second millennium 
some individualized features appear. In the 
thirteenth century, Queen Napir-Asu wore a 
floor-length tunic edged with a deep fringe and 
covered with a shaw] draped over one shoulder.” 
A thirteenth-century faience figurine from 
Tchoga-Zanbil is differently costumed, in a 
manner Ghirshman pronounced typical for the 
period (fig. 2-a|.” I am not certain of the precise 
design of her costume: I take the two vertical 
strips of laddering on the front lower section as 
the decorative borders of a wrap-around skirt 
worn open in front. Thus, that which first ap- 
pears to be an inset panel between the legs on 
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the skirt is rather some sort of shirred under- 
skirt, as suggested in the sketched figure |fig. 
2-b). The allover disk patterning may be woven 
into the material or it may stand for applique or 
the metallic roundels (bracteates) favored in 
Achaemenid times. 

But any possible carry-over of Elamite wom- 
en's fashions into the Persian household should 
not be peremptorily dismissed. A twelfth- 
century Elamite princess wears a completely 
different gown from those described above. Her 
long robe opens in the front, its loose, deep 
slecves tossed back to the elbow as she raises 
her hands |fig. 3]. The carving is too tiny |about 
twelve millimeters on a chalcedony bead) to in- 
dicate whether the gown is of one piece—a 
kimono—or a tailored caftan belted at the waist 
with a cape-like top that covers her arms.” Her 
long, curling braid escapes to her shoulder trom 
under a type of cloche. Two sets of bracelets 
adorn her wrists. Although the exact design of 
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Fig. 3. Elamite bead (EM 113886). Photo: Reproduced by 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


the robe is in doubt, this miniature portrait 
documents the Elamite use of the full sleeve or 
sleeve-like arrangement that is one of the dis- 
tinguishing features of Achaemenid robing for 
both sexes. If the dress style were to be seen as 
carried over into Achaemenid times, then it is 
Interesting to note another feature in the scene 
with the little Elamite princess that has an 
Achaemenid counterpart. Beside the enthroned 
lord, who acknowledges the princess and her 
father, stands an incense burner similar in de- 
sign and position to the covered incense burn- 
ers scenting the palace ambiance for Darius 
greeting his minister in the “Treasury Relief” 
at Persepolis.’ 

Later dames of the Neo-Elamite court, por- 
trayed on the rock outcroppings near Malamir, 
appear in distinctive costumes, Unfortunately, 
erosion has erased most essential details.” Am- 
matena, the wife of Hanni, sports a short- 
sleeved garment that falls to her hips where a 
peplum, reminiscent of fashionable nineteenth- 
century A.D. Wear in Europe and America, is 
drawn over her floor-length skirt.!! The neigh- 
boring relief, in poor condition, shows a woman 
in a long robe with tight sleeves." Neither 
woman wears the typical Achaemenid deep 
sleeve or has the robe draped in sweeping folds. 
The often-illustrated Neo-Elamite relief carv- 
ing of the spinner in the Louvre, seated on the 
floor in Eastern fashion, appears to be clothed 
in an embroidered loose shawl over a shift. The 
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draping is without detail, either due to the art- 
ist’s preference or, more probably, illustrative 
of the simplicity of the garment's design." If 
the Elamite, as well as Persian, remains can be 
accepted at face value, the Achaemenid dress- 
makers took note of the designs of their earlier 
Elamite colleagues but exercised their creative 
skills to develop their own dress line! 

On the authority of Herodotus (1.135), the 
Persians were most accepting of foreign cus- 
toms. He notes that Persian men saw Median 
dress as “more handsome than their own," and 
so they wore it. What then of the Persian worm- 
an's taste relative to her Median sister's robes! 
The question is hardly moot; speculation 
rather than theory is all that can be hazarded 
on the style preferences of the invisible Me- 
dian woman. 

As true in other regions and times of the an- 
cient world, the skirted robings of Achaemenid 
men and women are sufficiently similar to 
have raised the guestion as to the sex of the 
wearer in one or two examples.” The men's 


Fig. 4. Drawing on pyxis lid. After Dalton, Treasure of the 
Oxus, fig. 19. 


Fig. 5. Carving on finger ring. After Dalton, Treasure of the 
Oxus, no. 103, 


Fig. 6. Gold plaque. After Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, 
no. B9, 


Fig. 7. Gold bracteate, After Dalton, Treasure of the Oxus, 
no, 38. 


Fig. 8. Foroughi bronze figurine. After Ghirshman, “Le tré- 
sor de I'Oxus,” pl. 19:1-3. 


Fig. 9. Achaemenid figurine from Susa. After Amiet, “Les 
ivoires achéménides,” fig. 13. 


Fig. 10. Plaque from Tell Soukas, After Riis, “Plaquettes 
syriennes,” pl. 1, fig. 2. 


Fig. 11. Bronze figurine, Brôckelshen Collection. After 
Calmeyer, Altiranische Bronzen, no. 108. 
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Fig. 12. Limestone  half-round 
relief of female, The Brooklyn 
Museum, 63.37, Charles Edwin 
Wilson Fund. Photo: Courtesy 
of the Brooklyn Museum. 
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Fig. 13. Susa brick relief. Fig. 14. Caryatid of incense burner. Amman, Archaeologi- 
cal Museum J. 14651. After Mittmann, Der Konigsweg, no. 
188. 
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Fig. 15. a. Ivory gurine from Susa. After Amiet, “Les ivoires achéménides,” pl. 4; b. suggested design of robing. 


robe has been adequately, if not finally, de- 
tailed elsewhere, requiring no more than a re- 
minder here (fig. 1]. The ankle-length robe 
(reconstructed as a one-piece tailored garment, 
or in two parts of top and skirt, or made of nar- 
row panels stitched into folds and draped 
lengths) usually has a round neckline and the 
distinctive deep sleeves or sleeve-like draping. 
However cut and sewn, the ample skirt is worn 
pulled up and secured under the waist band in 
front, drawing the loose material across but- 
tocks and legs in parallel curving folds that tall 
diagonally down the legs. The fabric may be 
bunched under the waist band to form a stack 
of pleats between the legs or in a double stack 
separated by a narrow fall of horizontal drap- 
ing. When actively engaged in the hunt or 
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hand-to-hand combat, the Persian tucked up 
his robe under the waist band to free his legs 
from the encumbering drapery and tossed his 
voluminous sleeving up onto the shoulders for 
ease in handling bow or lance. 

At least that much is shown clearly in the 
monuments, but other details, such as how the 
fabric was cut and sewn to achieve these sev- 
eral elfects, must be left to conjecture. In any 
attempt to work out the dress pattern, one 
should remember that the Achaemenean artist 
was intent upon differentiating among the folk 
of the empire through their distinctive cos- 
tumes and not with providing a tailor's pattern 
to serve future alien dressmakers, much less 
art historians, yet undreamed. The Persian art- 
ist drew that which his eye saw [sometimes 
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Fig. 16. Silver figurine. Photos: Reproduced by cour- 
tesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


called perceptual reality), but altered in obedi- 
ence to the prevailing conventions. These are 
the common burden of analyses of Persian art 
and need not detain us except to underscore the 
fact that formal conventions were extended to 
drawing costume, its presentation controlled 
by the esthetic principles of the culture that in- 
clude a preference for symmetry, repetition, 
simplification of line, and abstraction of com- 
plex volumes.!* 

The similar dress for Persian women and 
men allows extending the designation “Persian 
Robe” to include the costume of both sexes, 
well represented among some objects in the 
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Treasure of the Oxus, conveniently illustrated 
in Dalton's volume. Pictured there are a few 
cursory renderings of women dressed in the 
Persian Robe.'’ Scratched on the lid of a small 
box (Dalton, fig. 19) are a woman and man ca- 
sually engaged, a scene repeated over and over 
in the Greco-Persian gems. The woman raises a 
flower to her face, sniffing its fragrance, the fa- 
miliar Persian gesture, her other hand extended 
conversationally toward her companion who 
similarly responds |fig. 4). He wears the so- 
called Median costume, the bashlyk, caftan 
thrown over his shoulders, a belted tunic |the 
end of the tie is just visible}, and trousers. His 
toy-size reflex bow is less bellicose than an 
affectation of knightly status. His lady wears 
the floor-length loose robe drawn up in front 
under an invisible belt, draped and gathered in 
folds across the buttocks. The full sleeves drop 
almost level with her kmees. Her hair is 
combed out over her forehead and falls down 
her back in a long queue. Shoes with a marked 
instep, bracelets, and heavy pennanular ear- 
rings complete the costume.!* This is the typi- 
cal woman's Persian Robe that is found in 
other examples with expected minor variations 
in details. 

A single woman chased on a gold rectangle 
|Dalton, no. 89| displays a bit more clearly the 
abundant draping of the long skirt with the 
bunched fall of folds between the legs, all 
pulled together under the waistband, as in the 
man’s robing (fig. 6). Her hair is combed into a 
loose chignon rather than braided. Crenelated 
tiaras and neck rings (Dalton, no. 38) also were 
donned, and, as in the men's robing, the gowns 
carried embroidery and woven patterns or brac- 
teates. The scribed rings on the sleeves (fig. 7] 
are reminiscent of the patterning on the 
Tchoga-Zanbil figurine.” It is difficult to say 
whether any minor differences between the 
women's and men's robing that may be noted 
were deliberate or simply omitted in the art- 
ist's abbreviated rendering. (For example, the 
men's sleeves are pleated at Persepolis while 
the women’s sleeves on the plagues are shown 
plain.) I suspect the latter, as the British Mu- 
seum male figurine indicates |fig. 16). The pau- 
city of examples can be misleading. I cannot 
compare the sleeve detail of the women’s and 
men's robes on the plaques from the Treasure 
because the men wear the Median suit with 
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Fig. 17. Cylinder sealing. Louvre Museum AQ 22459. Photo: Cour- 


tesy of the Louvre Museum. 





Fig. 19. Cylinder sealing from tomb near Anapa. State Her- 
mitage Museum, After Boardman, Greek Gems, no. 878. 


only a single exception, and that perhaps a forg- 
ery. He is drawn with his arm incongruously 
visible, as if lying on top of, rather than in, the 
sleeve, 

At least two of the women's costumes de- 
picted in the Treasure (Dalton, nos. 103, 104] 
lack a major characteristic of the Persian Robe, 
the full sleeve (fig. 5). This, then, is an alter- 
nate dress style, apparently a chiton-type dress 
somewhat similar to the Greek, as mentioned 
by Dalton. The Treasure is not homogeneous, a 
gathering that extends over a considerable 
number of years. The pieces mentioned here 
very probably date in the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C. 
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Fig. 18. Pazyryk textile design and detail. After 
Rudenko, Frozen Tombs, fig. 139. 


We can trace the woman's Persian Robe in 
several other representations, sufficient to la- 
bel it the formal dress of the upper stratum and 
its servitors during the Achaemenid era. The 
Foroughi bronze (fig. 8], which may illustrate 
ane of the earliest representations of the robe, 
carries an elaborate set of neckbands, bracelets, 
and heavy penannular earrings. Her hair is 
combed to fall down her back, fastened with a 
wide barrette.*' Her belted gown has the full 
sleeves and curved draping over the buttocks, 
but lacks the diagonal folds in front. William 
Culican pointed out the similarity of this 
figure and its dress with the “Syrian” bronze in 
the Ashmolean,™ the British Museum jar in the 
shape of a woman,” the Louvre figurine that is 
closest to the Foroughi example, and one from 
Kish |“all examples point to a single tradition 
with regional variations”].** These and related 
figurines of uncertain provenance are difficult 
to date. Some are summarily modeled, others 
worked in fuller detail, perhaps indications of 
different hands or workshops or different dates, 
but the eguation among these variables is not 
to be easily determined. On the evidence avail- 
able, it seems unlikely that any of the figurines 
clothed in the Persian Robe antedate the sixth 
century B.C. 

That some of these figurines have been sug- 
gested as from Syrian, Phoenician, and possibly 
Babylonian workshops indicates, at the least, 
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Fig. 20. Textile patterns from costume of Skudra (f| on Fer- 
sepolis reliefs. 


the international currency of Persian robing in 
Western Asia. One is then tempted to find 
regional differences in the adoption of the Per- 
sian Robe, but I do not believe the evidence is 
sufficient, or satisfactorily provenanced, to war- 
rant that excursion as yet. 

The loose robing with deep sleeves, but with 
few other identifiable details, appears on sev- 
eral small figures holding the lotus-form flower 
or touching their breasts. One comes from Susa 
(fig. 9),25 another from the Danish excavations 
at Tell Soukas in Syria (fig. 10]. The latter 
figure shows traces of the center fall of drapery. 
Riis places her in his sixth- to fourth-century 
classification of this type.** The small bronze 
figure in the Brockelschen collection carries 
the flower in both hands (fig. 11), with the full 
Persian sleeves well in evidence.”’ 

But a unique limestone portrait of a Persian 
woman illustrates Persian robing in excep- 
tional detail: the lateral draping and vertical 
fall of folds between the legs, the full sleeves 
and tasseled cord knotted at the waist |fig. 12). 
Because it is unparalleled in Persian and Egyp- 
tian art, it is impossible to know what model 
or models (as suggested by John Cooney] were 
behind this piece, appreciated as the work of a 
late fourth-century B.c. Egyptian carver.” The 
general arrangement ot the coiffure and draping 
could have been “adapted” from male figures, 
such as those at Persepolis, or from an un- 
known original, If the very soft modeling of the 
garment is not Egyptian (so Cooney) and is also 
alien to Persian stone carving, from whence 
does it come? 

The bronze caryatid from Jordon wears the 
skirt of her robe in the usual fashion, drawn up 
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Fig. 21. Scribed drawing on gold medal- 


lion from Toprak kale. 


Fig. 22. Daskylion grave relief, 
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under the tasseled waist cord, although the art- 
ist seems to have changed his mind at the hem 
line where he reversed the fall of drapery. The 
robe carries a decorative edging and collar (fig. 
14)” The broad decorated panel down the 
length of the skirt on either side does not, I sus- 
pect, indicate an over-robe, but rather results 
from gathering the skirt forward at the sides 
into a deep fold held in place by the waist cord. 
I would propose the garment of the Louvre 
ivory (fig. 15-a, b) follows this suggested ar- 
rangement.” The Persian Robe could be draped 
with the aid of the waist cord in different ways, 
as is evident at Persepolis |fig. 1) or on the 
often-illustrated silver figurine in the British 
Museum (fig. 16); even so did Greek and Roman 
women wear their chiton and peplos, himation 
and stola in a variety of stylish drapings. 

On occasion, the Achaemenid woman donned 
a veil also, as pictured in the charming domestic 
scene on the de Clerg sealing |Louvre, AO 
22359, fig. 171.3* The dame, seated with her feet 
daintily raised on a footstool, sniffs a blossom. 
Before her, a handmaiden offers a small bird and 
is accompanied by a lady of the court. Format, 
chair, and oversized, but otherwise typical, 
domed incense burner are pure Achaemenid, as 
is the women’s robing. The seated noblewoman 
has drawn her large, bordered veil over a ser- 
rated tiara, while the standing lady seems to 
have tied her smaller veil scarf-like around her 
crenelated tiara.™ The Persian women on scar- 
aboids and the flower-carrying dames in ani- 
mated conversation over a perfuming incense 
stand accompanied by their handmaidens on the 
Pazyryk fabric also wear the smaller veil (fig. 
18), The sloping hemline of the Pazyryk 
women indicates that the robes are draped and 
drawn up in front. Although they too wear 
crenelated tiaras, the two girls are only hand- 
maidens to their ladies, signaled by their 
smaller stature and the modest hand pose char- 
acteristic of attendants as they carry the towel. 
They do not wear the veil, but its absence is not 
a necessary sign of subordinate rank, for no less 
a personage than the goddess Anahita, astride 
her lion in a star-burst of light, is robed and 
coiffured as becomes a Persian lady but shuns 
the veil (fig. 19), 

The fullness of Achaemenid draping suggests 
a linen or a light wool, no doubt variously 
dyed, as worn in Mesopotamia in the first mil- 
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lennium 8.c.” Small veils or scarves seem of a 
lighter material, possibly indicating the use of 
silk in Achaemenid dressmaking?** 

The dog-tooth borders and rectangular de- 
signs in the Pazyryk fabric are often employed 
in Achaemenid art (fig. 20]. Given the elabo- 
rately patterned and ornamented garb of the 
guards in the Susa brick reliefs |fig. 13], as well 
as the scratched drawings still visible on the 
robes at Persepolis, surely we can expect the 
women's robing to have been at least as rich in 
dyes, decorative stitchwork, embroidery, appli- 
qué borders, spangles or bracteates, and trim of 
contrasting tabrics and furs.** Later tradition 
includes gold embroidered purple robes among 
the booty collected by the Macedonians at Per- 
sepolis where Erich Schmidt found bits of cloth 
shot with gold." The early sixth-century 8.c. 
gold medallion from Toprak kale shows a fash- 
ionable Urartaean woman in a fringed veil 
worn over a tight-sleeved long gown (fig. 21). 
Her robing, like that of the Pazyryk women, 
carries rectangular designs, probably the small 
stamped metal ornaments that lent additional 
sparkle to costuming in Western Asia.“ 

The noblewoman seated on the couch on the 
marble grave relief from Daskylion (fig. 22] 


Fig. 23. Chalcedony scaraboid sealing. After Boardman, 
Greek Gems, no. 964. 


Fig. 24. Chalcedony scarahoid sealing, After Richter, En- 
graved Gems, pl. 34, no. 6. 


Fig. 25. Chalcedony sealing. After Boardman, Greek Gems, 
no. 903, 





Fig. 26. Chalcedony scaraboid sealing. After Boardman, 
Greek Gems, no. 879. 





Fig. 27. Sard scaraboid. After Richter, Engraved Gems, 
no. 508. 


Fig. 28. Greco-Persian sealing. After Richter, Hesperia, 
p- $4. no. 3. 





Fig. 29. Chalcedony scaraboid sealing with added Kufic in- 
scription. After Richter, Engraved Gems, no. 510. 
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wears Persian-style earrings and the crenelated 
tiara over which she has drawn her long robe." 
Under the open robe is a full-length shift or, in 
that she comes from East Greek Lydia, a short- 
sleeve chiton, for her arms are bare. Her robing 
is basically the same as the traveling costume 
pictured on the relief from Erghili near Dasky- 
lion,” and no doubt the type of dress in the East 
Greek mural of the Painted House at Gordion. 
Her heavy penannular earrings are also carried 
on the ivory head from Sardis.“ The extension 
of Persian political and cultural influence into 
the East Greek sphere in western Anatolia dur- 
ing the Achaemenid era produced these ex- 
amples of Greco-Persian art that is richly docu- 
mented in the gems and seal stones that have 
been identified as of this genre. 

The nationality of the gem cutters has been 
variously argued in an extensive bibliography. 
Whatever the artisans’ nationality, I gladly fol- 
low John Boardman who sees the majority of the 
gems to be Greek in style but Persian in shape 
and subject matter,“ As the Greek esthetic con- 
tribution is obvious in the modeling of the 
women, relaxed and intimate, so also is the so- 
cial orientation of the Greeks that brought the 
image of the Persian woman out of the conceal- 
ing shadows of the seraglio into the arts. 

Some of the women on the gems and sealings 
drape their Persian Robe in a slightly different 
manner than done in the previous examples, 
and others pose in a version of the Greek chi- 
ton. Indeed, except for the telltale deep, full- 


Fig. 30. Impressions from pear-shaped pendant. After Rich- 
ter, Engraved Gems, no, 303. 


Fig. 31. Impression from facet of a red jasper gem. After 
Boardman, Greek Gems, no, B76, 


Fig. 32. Impression from silver ring. After Boardman, 
Greek Gems, no, 390, 


Fig. 33. Impressions from facets of Leningrad seal. After 
Boardman, Greek Gems, no. 861. 





Fig. 34. Detail from horse rhyton from Erchuni, After 
Khodzhash, ct al,, Erebuni, fig. 126. 
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length sleeves of the former, the miniature 
depictions of dress are often difficult to iden- 
tify as Persian or Greek. Boardman may well be 
correct when he views the similar method of 
draping used in both types of robes as the result 
of the Persians following the Greek example 
for representing the robe most effectively. 
(One must be on guard: this resolution, inno- 
cent on the surface, has partisan implications 
for the hotly contested matter of Greek or Per- 
sian—Orient oder Rom—artists at work on the 
Persepolis reliefs!) 

The seated harpist with a long veil cascading 
down her back and the woman with a veil hold- 
ing a bird out to a child are doubtless clad in 
Greek robes (figs. 23, 30). But many of the 
Greco-Persian items clearly illustrate the full 
Persian robe: high necked and floor length with 
deep sleeves. The long, perhaps gold-threaded, 
tasseled chord*’ girdles the waist to draw the 
gown in tight folds across the buttocks with the 
fall of vertical draping between the legs (figs. 
24-31). The women's shoes, possibly heeled, 
have a noticeable arch (figs, 26, 28, 30)” In the 
popular coiffure, the hair appears combed full 
above the brow and then drawn down over the 
ears to be gathered into a long queue, braided 
(fig. 29), clipped with a barrette or tied at the 
end, falling to the small of the back (fig. 24}. 
Some of the Greco-Persian scaraboids show the 
queue in a series of knobs along its length (figs. 
28, 32), perhaps depicting the result of spiral 
binding with a gold ribbon weighted at the end 
by the two or three metal baubles carefully 
shown. So Georgios Korres suggested as the 
purpose of a recovered spiral gold ribbon that 
would fit the purpose admirably.” 

Today and historically, clothes are designed 
to reveal, even to enhance, the current fash- 
ions in body type. Conversely, in the Achae- 
menid era the preferred female figure was an 
influential factor in styling the robes. The 
Persian preference for the voluptuous ruben- 
esgue figure, apparent in the clothed women 
on the Greco-Persian seals, is confirmed in 
the unfettered figure on a guadruple stamp seal 
in Leningrad |fig. 33]. Here, a nude stretches 
luxuriously, tiptoe on tiny feet, her arched 
back emphasizing the full bosom, strong shoul- 
ders, and slender waist. A bowman in bashlyk 
and Median dress on one of the facets of the 
seal, and on another a Greek-clad and posed 
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bearded man playing with a puppy, assure us 
that the seal belongs in the Greco-Persian 
world.*' (Archaic Greek vase painters drew a 
short, thick Mediterranean physique.) 

Certainly the uncommon gualities of Persian 
women were not lost on the Romans who ad- 
ventured in the East. “But as to maidens who 
were taken prisoner (and they were beautiful, 
as is usual in Persia where the women excel in 
that respect], he [the emperor] refused to touch 
a single one or even to look upon her, following 
the example of Alexander and Africanus, who 
avoided such conduct, in order not to be un- 
nerved by passion,” reports Ammianus Marcel- 
linus 24.4.27. Well aware of the fallibility of 
retrojection, particularly in matters of taste, I 
suggest measuring our unabashed Leningrad 
nude against the Persian ideal woman thar can 
be drawn from post-Achaemenid descriptions. 

The literature would have her neither too old 
nor too young. She is to be of medium height 
and, if godlike, tall; her body supple and firm, 
endowed with well-formed shoulders and 
white arms sturdy as a horse's shoulder, her 
ample breasts, shaped like quinces, raised and 
pressed together. Below her slender waist are a 
firm belly and stout hips with high, full but- 
tocks; her thighs are large, the knees well- 
formed and calves full above trim ankles. She 
stands on small, delicate feet with long toes 
and a well-defined instep. Her nails must be 
snow-white. Her broad head supported on a 
slender neck is framed in luxurious reddish- 
gold hair; large and luminous black eyes, 
almond-shaped like those of a gazelle, are 
veiled by soft long lashes under brows fine as 
sheeps' wool above an aguiline nose and teeth 
brilliant as the moon, all set in an unblemished 
complexion the color of pomegranates.™ 

The fully draped Persian Robe seems not to 
have remained long in women's wardrobes after 
the fall of the Achaemenid empire, replaced by 
the looser gowning of the Seleucids and the 
lighter, airier fabrics of the Parthian and Sasa- 
nian designers. The early popularity of the 
Greek chiton in a Persian context is illustrated 
in the thoroughly Classical procession of figures 
on the Erebuni silver horse rhyton with its 
Median-garbed rider Ifig. 34].: Some lingering, 
admittedly fragile, traces of Persian fashions 
may be visible in the one-time Achaemenid 
eastern regions. Fourth-century a.p. terra-cotta 
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figurines show a variation on the diagonally 
draped skirt and the ankle-length mantle with 
patterned borders drawn over the heads of 
women posed in the familiar Persian manner 
with hand-held flowers and vases.” 
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